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MODELING IN CLAY. 

By Emma Haywood. 

ODELING in clay should be very 
popular, for it is a delightful pas- 
time, and the art is certainly not 
more difficult of attainment than 
painting, in either case some 
knowledge of drawing and a cer- 
tain amount of artistic sense are 
distinctly necessary to ensure suc- 
cess. 

The materials required are few, 
simple, and inexpensive. One or 
two stout hoards for working on 
with battens at the back to pre- 
vent them from warping which 
they are apt to do in consequence of the dampness of the clay 
resting on them. Three or four modeling tools at most, includ- 
ing a sharp edged tool for cutting, a very small tool for insert- 
ing into the finest parts of the work and one or two others es- 
pecially fancied by the worker, for after a time everyone who 
models will surely have a predeliction for some tools of some 
particular shape, that they find that they can handle with bet- 
ter effect than others just as some painters favor round brushes 
in preference to flat ones, and use them of different sizes for 
exactly the same kind of work. In addition to the wooden tools, 
a pair of callipers is required for measuring with. 

With the exception of the clay which also costs but little, 
nothing more than the above is needed to start a trial -piece with 
fruit or flowers. With regard to the clay, it is far better and 
cheaper to obtain it direct from the potteries ready for use rather 
than to buy it at the art stores in the form of hard bricks which 
call for a good deal of manual labor to be expended upon them 
before they are reduced to working order. Doubtless, if you are 
not within easy reach of any potteries yourself, you can procure 
what you need through a good art "store by giving due notice. 

There are several kinds of clay, it varies according to the 
neighborhood from whence it is obtained ; yellow and red clay 
when fired are commonly known as terra cotta. The ordinary 
grey clay which fires a cream color is most in use especially with 
students. The qualities necessary in clay for good modeling are 
plasticity, so that it may not fall to pieces in the working and 
an entire freedom from small stones, grit, or any other extran- 
eous matter. 

Clay should be fine and soft to the touch when pressed and 
kneaded and of a silky smoothness. Old clay is preferable to 
new because besides being more plastic it is tougher, for this 
reason clay is often kept in the potteries a considerable time be- 
fore being used. Clay should never be allowed to dry therefore 
for the bulk not in use it is advisable to store it away in a damp 
cellar, wrapped in some flannel or an old blanket which must be 
kept always mist. Should the clay through neglect or any other 
cause once become dry, then the best plan is to break it up into 
small pieces, put it into a vessel of water until thoroughly 
soaked, then pour the superfluous water away and allow the re- 
maining moisture to evaporate until the clay no longer sticks to 
the fingers, then knead it together thoroughly until it is once 
more plastic and fit for use ; bear in mind, however, that with 
ordinary care all this extra trouble may be avoided. 

As I have already remarked it will be best to start with a 
simple subject such as fruit or large single flowers, these should 
be treated as has reliefs, the higher the relief the greater the 
difficulties until you have mastered the method of working. 
Suppose we start with a small branch of apples. If the time of 
year precludes working from nature then obtain a well drawn 
artistic study for your guide. The first thing to be done is to 
make the background, take one of the boards with which you 
are provided; it must be large euough to allow of a small mar- 
gin, on to this board build up a flat surface of clay of the re- 
quisite shape about half to three quarters of an inch thick, do 
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this by adding piece after piece of clay working it well and put- 
ting it firmly together so as to avoid all chance of cracking from 
being improperly held together ; the surface must of course be 
even bnt not too smooth. 

When sufficient has been laid on to take the design, trim it 
into shape whether you propose to make the background round, 
oblong or square, next with a bone tracer or hard pencil proceed 
to roughly mark out your design on the prepared background, 
indicate the direction of the main stem, the position of the fruit 
and prominent foliage leaving at first the minor details to take 
care of themselves. 

If you are working from nature do not begrudge either time 
or thought when arranging the design, time so spent will be 
amply repaid. When the design is drawn on the clay to your 
satisfaction proceed to build it up, keeping the forms well within 
the size they are to be when finished, because in working you 
are sure to add to them. Vary the height of the relief to avoid 
monotomy, bringing the chief forms into the greatest prominence, 
do not try to give finish to any part of the work at this stage; 
content yourself with approximate forms but be sure that the 
clay adheres thoroughly in every part and is pressed firmly to- 
gether. The work so far will have been done entirely with the 
fingers, and you cannot do better than to go on modeling with 
the fingers as far as possible, for after all, they are very best 
modeling tools and will impart a strength and vigor to the work 
impossible of attainment otherwise ; tools must be employed to 
undercut the leaves, then with the fingers, bend and model them 
gradually to the best of your ability, aim rather at truth and 
expression of form than smoothness of texture. All feeling is 
easily lost by smoothing down the clay too much, follow every 
curve and refine the modeling as much as possible; also suggest 
the veining of the leaves and add minor details. If unable to 
finish your work at a sitting which is highly probable as good 
modeling takes time, you must be careful that your work does 
not dry in the interval before returning to it. To insure keeping 
it moist splash your model with water before leaving it and then 
cover it up with a wet cloth. In very dry or hot weather, it 
will be necessary to enclose the whole with some kind of water- 
proof cloth. The wet cloth must be re-moistened as often as it 
becomes dry; this is the only way to keep your model in proper 
working order. If the work be delicate and liable to injury from 
the pressure of the wet cloth, then stick some pins into the 
background long enough to keep the cloth from touching the 
clay. When the model is finished do not consider it completed 
until you have done your very utmost to make it as like nature 
as possible, then it must be allowed to dry off before firing 
but not too suddenly. When apparently dry it may be put 
into a warmer place but on no account must it be fired until 
ail the moisture has entirely evaporated from it or the chances 
are that when subjected to the heat of the kiln it will fly into a 
thousand fragments. It is not likely to be ready for firing under 
three or four weeks at the least. If prepared your model can be 
cast in plaster of Paris, this will cost a little more than firing. 
In order to take off the hard new look of the plaster casts it is a 
good plan to give thera a coating of very pure linseed oil. The 
plaster is absorbent so it may be necessary to brush the oil over 
it two or three times to make it effectual. Nearly all the students 
in the Royal Academy of London treat their work in this way; ' 
the effect is very pleasing, and another great advantage attached 
to the oiling of plaster casts lies in the fact that after I hey have 
gone through the process, they can be washed when soiled with- 
out fear of injury. 

A few suggestions as to the method of building up supports, 
for figure modeling may be acceptable to more ambitious students 
who, having practised in such a manner as described above are 
anxious to try their hand on the human form divine. Their at- 
tempts will certainly end in failure, unless a proper foundation 
is laid on which to build the structure. First a strong iron sup- 
port must be firmly fixed into a thick board which forms the 
base on which to work, this support must be bent at right angles 
at any convenient height, the end of it will eventually be im- 
bedded in the clay figure. Care should be taken that the sup- 
port enters the clay where it will least interfere with the model- 
ing of the form. Next, two pieces of lead gas piping must be 
affixed to the support with strong copper wire, one piece must 
be bent to form the legs, the other the trunk and arms; a small 
piece must be added to suppor the head, sometimes it is necessary 
to add copper wire fingers; this depends on the position of the 
hands. Great care must be taken in arranging these supports so 
that the proportions of the figure may be just and the action 
correct, if the foundation he faulty the finished work will cer- 
tainly not be satisfactory. Be very particular also to secure great 
firmness and strength in fastening the supports together, other- 
wise you may find after expending much time and labor on your 
model, the weight of the clay will cause the whole thing to col- 
lapse in which case you will have to begin again from the very 
beginning. 

The supports should form a sort of skeleton of the figure to 
be modeled, a grotesque one it is true since the limbs are shape- 
less, but yours is the pleasing taste of clothing them with comli- 
ness. 
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Figures built up in this way must be cast in plaster, when 
finished they cannot be fired. When the supports are ready 
build up the structure with clay, much as though you intended 
to make an anatomical study, exaggerate the muscles somewhat 
especially in the depressions, keep well within the ultimate size 
the figure should be, since when working up you are less likely 
to lose the action by adding to the bulk than by cutting it 
away, by means of gradually modeling and blending the clay as 
you proceed, the figure becomes as it were clothed with flesh. 
Do not hesitate to test the accuracy of your work frequently by 
measurement. A plumb line is a great help for securing the 
proper balance of the body. The above directions apply especi- 



student from making small sketches in clay which is capital 
practise and highly interesting. 

To sketch in clay may be advocated for more than one rea- 
son, it greatly helps composition ; constant work from the an- 
tique though absolutely necessary, is apt if nothing else is 
attempted to cramp ones ideas and stifle any originality that we 
may possess. 

Subjects will suggest themselves easily enough after a while ; 
an embodiment of the various emotions such as Hope, Despair, 
Resignation, Repose, etc , are excellent ideas to work from as 
they call for distinctive action. 

Stout copper wire will make sufficiently strong supports for 
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ally to study from the nude, but should the figure be draped by 
far the better plan is to model the form first and afterwards 
add the drapery; the folds of drapery must be simple and follow 
as far as possible the outline of the figure. 

It is if anything more essential to use the thumb and fingers 
when modeling figures, than for fruit or flowers. It is often said 
of a sculptor that he can find no better tool than his thumb. 
For serious work it is best not to start on a figure, less than at 
least two feet high, but this need not preclude an enthusiastic 



figures from nine to twelve inches high, in some cases, for kneel- 
ing or sitting figures, a single wooden support through the cen- 
tre such as is used for busts will suffice, this can.be be -withdrawn 
when the work is finished and the model fired which is less ex- 
pensive than having a cast taken from it. If you can persuade 
friends or relations to sit for you, try also small busts from life; 
you will find such practice most improving, and if apt to catch 
a likeness you will be able to make quite an interesting 
collection, 
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